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_comtervulture 

first international festival of women’ films 



Nelly Kaplan directing a film. 


in new yorkcity 

The First International Festival of Wo¬ 
men's Films, held in New York from June 7 to 
June 21, was organized, as it said in a press 
release, to "encourage women film-makers, who 
are said (my italics) to suffer from notorious 
discrimination..." It was also to "provide 
an outlet for selected works, and to serve as 
a forum for the exchange and dissemination of 
the woman's 'point of view.'" 

Two hedges, typical of a movement which 
is still, of necessity, cautious and even de¬ 
fensive, are immediately apparent: women in 
film are only to suffer, and the notion 
of a special woman's point of view is so dan¬ 
gerous that one approaches it with the kid 
gloves of quotation marks. Women have been 
barred for a long time from the world of uni¬ 
versal truths. Considered as representing 
a limited, sectarian point of view (they are 
always "women" novelists), they are under¬ 
standably reluctant to be pigeonholed apart 
from the more general essences once again. 
However, if women don't have a special vision 
why bother admitting them to the (male) world 
of art? 

It was with an immense curiosity that I 
and many other women attended this dense two- 
week festival of films made by women to see 
what patterns would emerge. 

The festival was organized by Kristina 
Nordstrom, Eva Wallner, and dedicated women 
too numerous to mention. It was a monumental 
labor involving the soliciting of films, the 
screening of 500 films from all over the world, 
the contacting of people from all over the 
country to serve on panels, and the staffing, 
the writing, oh God, the phoning, and raising 
the money and... Amazingly, it did come off 
and resulted in a program of 120 films of which 
17 were feature-length and the rest divided 
into 15 programs of short films placed in 
categories like "eroticism and exploitation," 
"the feminine mystique," or "the cycle of life" 
(missing were anger, or the lesbian woman). 

The festival also offered ten panel discus¬ 
sions, mainly on the different professions in¬ 
volved in making films: editing, making docu¬ 
mentaries, etc. It was an ambitious aaenda 
and for those women who attended with a cer¬ 
tain regularity, it certainly filled their lives. 

camraderie, even love 

The first thing that struck me about the 
films I saw here was that the women in them 
seemed to actually like other women. Mai Zet- 
terling's "The Girls" reminds me of the pleas¬ 
ures of childhood friendship. It is Zetter- 
ling's fourth good feature and is about actres¬ 
ses, played by Bibi Andersson, Gunnel Lindblom 
and Harriet Andersson, who are touring the 
Swedish provinces with "Lysistrata." There are 
many excellences in the film, both esthetic and 
psychological: the baroque daydream sequences 
which distill the past and anticipate the fu¬ 
ture; and the turning-away from a habitual to 
a constructed life. But the best thing for me 
is their growing lightness and gaiety with 
each other, as when they link arms at a par¬ 
ade (and skip?), or collapse from hilarity. 

"The Wild Party," directed by Dorothy Arz- 
ner and starring Clara Bow, was made in 1929. 
Clara Bow plays a spirited student at a women's 
college who falls in love with a professor. A 
tough cookie who's never at a loss for a stun¬ 
ning wisecrack, she is also an energetic leader 
and a loyal friend. For a costume party, she 
and three friends come trucking in wearing 
identical raccoon coats under which they con¬ 
ceal identical art-deco sequin bathing suits. 
They play together imaginatively.and get each 
other out of jams. With 20's warmth, they kiss, 
hug, sit on each other's laps. Along comes love 
and both the character and the movie get dull. 
Clara Bow becomes just one more wistful coed. 

She is chastized by her professor - 
played by un-merry Frederick March - for her 
frivolity. She sinks into depression and he, 
of cou* — ^, forgives her. But the high jinx, 
a certain high energy, and contact with other 
women are gone. Steeped in current films, I 
was even surprised to see a woman with wit. 


Friendship between women was once there, but 
it has fled as a cinematic convention. One 
wonders why. 

"Maedchen in Uniform'Ws the only feature-length 
fictional film which had no men in the cast. 
Although we are used to all-male cinematic 
allegories (westerns and war pictures primar¬ 
ily) in which men represent every human trait, 
it is rare to see women assume all the human 
roles: authoritarian, sympathetic, progressive, 
bully, and impressionable young person. Women 
have, in films, increasingly become fixed as 
brainless appendages to the plot, the most 
dispensable - often literally - part of the 
story. Love interest fodder for men, they are 
not participants in the human drama. 

documentary: so this is how women live 

Roughly half the films in this huge reper¬ 
tory were documentaries. The high incidence 
certainly reflects contemporary interest in 
actuality: cinema verite, the New Journalism, 
and reportage. For many women, consciousness- 
raising has increased the feeling that all 
lives are interesting. In this festival, there 
were films about childbirth, social protest, 
people in other cultures; as well as portraits 
of actresses, artists, a prostitute. I think, 
too, that the number of documentaries reflects 
a need on the part of women film-makers to fill 
the vacuum of information about real women. 

Nell Cox' film "A to B," although not a 
documentary, conveys with convincing verisimili¬ 
tude one archetypal season in the life of an 
adolescent girl. * The film opens with her in 
school, slightly bored, worrying about her 
grades, or really, about telling her father 
her grades. Later she is nagged by her parents 
to wear dresses instead of pants (she can't 
because of her heavy thighs). She is eager 
to pass her driving test. She meets a good- 
looking, confident boy with a mustache who in¬ 
troduces her to his friends, sweet kids, slight¬ 
ly freaky, who, in turn, introduce her to 
grass. Relaxed, they sit on a lawn and dis¬ 
cuss life and death. The film is beautifully 
shot, edited in a leisurely way that captures 
the feeling of summer and a low-key, car-mobile 
southern town. Unobtrusively, it conveys the 
excitement of new experience, new ideas, the 
boy's beauty, the girl's shy awakening. There 
is a sense of possibilities -> but we suspect 
they will too soon converge in the boy. The 
film ends with this written message: "to be 
continued..." Marriage? 

Another new feature of the festival was 
sympathetic portraits of older women. "Woo Who? 
May Wilson," a 33-minute documentary by Amalie 


R. Rothschild, is about a woman for whom art 
had been a hobby all her life and who moves 
to New York at the age of 60 to get more stim¬ 
ulated and more serious. May Wilson is a fun¬ 
ny, earthy woman, with an imagination which 
unceasingly spawns rich assemblage creations. 

(I heard her referred to as the Grandma Moses 
of pop art.) The film was made with evident 
sensuous pleasure. Full of interesting things, 
the film is a collage itself, and reminds one 
of Agnes Varda's work: the rich color, variety, 
and resourcefulness. Rothschild, a young, 
recent graduate of NYU's Film School, is al¬ 
ready interesting and technically expert. She 
has energy and perhaps money. If all went 
fairly, she (and other women whose films are 
shown here) would make it in the world of film, 
de have to demand that she does. 

Another Rothschild film shown in the fest¬ 
ival, about abortion, "It Happens to Us," is 
equally excellent and reflects her decision 
to work politically from now on, and with only 
female crews. (On her first film, she got 
constant competition from male crews and the 
editor didn't cut the film she wanted.) The 
film is an articulate and moving document of 
the medical, statistical, and psychological 
harrows of illegal abortion; it is an excellent 
film to show women. 

Another portrait deals with Gertrude stein 
Perry Miller Adato's feature-length documentary 
"Gertrude Stein: When This You See, Remember 
Me." An appropriately literate biography of 
an artist who had an unrivalled verbal imagina¬ 
tion, the film captures, through photographs 
of Stein, her circle and surroundings, in in¬ 
terviews with people who knew her, with home 
movies, but primarily through her own sometimes 
mordant, sometimes visionary utterances, the 
force of her brilliance, and the beauty of new 
reality that she brought into the world. Hem¬ 
ingway wasn't the only one that she put down; 
of Joyce she said "He is an incomprehensible 
that anyone can understand." She wrote volumes 
of poetry, libretti, short stories, novels, 
and an autobiography. The film gives a far 
greater idea of her output than that currently 
given in literature courses. Certainly one 
of our heroes, although she encouraged only 
male artists, she has been restored to us in 
this film. 

Kate Millett's "3 Lives," which had only 
a brief run in New York, was shot by an all- 
female crew. It presents, as unobstructedly 
as possible, three real women of different 
ages talking to us about their lives. It is 
perhaps filmed interview more than film. The 
women mainly sit in one position, facing the 
camera, in medium shot or close-up. The first 
two women (Mallory Millet-Jones and Lillian 


(continued on next page) 
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more on films 


Shreve) seem somewhat constrained talking about 
their pasts, their lovers and families. Inter¬ 
estingly, the only one who seems completely 
at ease is Robin Mide, who is bisexual.. A kind 
of yomg Rimbaud (she was, I think, 21 in the 
filatj she talked with fresh eloquence about her 
unencumbered and widely traveling life. Per¬ 
haps she is freer because she participates in 
both sexes. 

After all, the ultimate freedom must be to 
know that wherever you land, there'll be someone 
to love. 

Robin Mide, a role-less, multi-talented, 
hip young gypsy, is a fascinating story-teller. 

I wanted hours more of her. I' kept hoping that 
millions more women could see the film to see 
how zonky women can be. 

Two of the most beautifully made films in 
the festival are about "ordinary" women, both 
young, both with an extraordinary hunger for 
love which ends in death. As is usual with 
films which are precisely tuned to the nuances 
of just one life, they achieve a universality 
that vibrates in the spectator after the spec¬ 
tacle is over." Man Alive: Gale is Dead" is 
a 50-minute documentary, made by Jenny-‘Barra- 
dough of England, which chronicles the life of 
an adolescent girl from orphanage to reform¬ 
atory to the Pi cadi 1ly drug scene and finally 
to a fatal o.d. in a dreary basement. Rather 
than polemic, easy, superficial blame, the 
film expresses the complexity of human and 
social problems. Gale Parsons, searching to 
be cherished, met only with concern from people 
whose "own children came first" or who were 
the harrassed heads of institutions, had other 
charges to worry about. The film is richly 
textured, includes shots, in grainy color, 
of an alley of trees shifting in wind beside 
the fleshy-pink facade of Borstal reformatory. 
Visually, as well as narratively, the film 
conveys the beauty just beyond reach and the 
cosmic indifference, that led a young woman 
down the path of loneliness to death. Not 
particularly a film about female experience, 
instead a film in which a woman experiences a 
universal condition generally regarded as 
only accessible to men: existential 
one", iness. 

"The Gibbous Moon" is a black-and-white 
short film by Nancy Ellen Dowd. Made with a 
faintly perceptible contempt, it is about the 
maternal instinct as it works in the life of 
a young, alone French-Canadian mother whose 
naivete and greeting-card sentimentality are 
delicately but mercilessly exposed. Part.of 
the subject's naivete was trusting the film¬ 
makers as much as she did, but thanks to her 
trust we get a film in which the romantic myth 
of maternity is fully expressed. The film is 
about the short period preceding and following 
pregnancy. 

Fully pregnant, with a Maria Schel 1 -blonde 
radiance, sun-flushed and wearing a white 
dress, she girlishly gathers flowers in a 
meadow. Sitting alone in a bare room, the 
growing child within her all the human company 
required, she discusses her plans for the child 
with restrained ecstasy. Carefully she packs 
clothes for herself and the baby before going 
to the hospital. We know she is preparing for 
a lover. The delivery is difficult, a Caesa¬ 
rian is necessary; unbelievably, she has, 
literally a heart-shaped uterus. The baby is, 
predictably, a boy. Sitting under the shade of 
a tree, she examines him delightedly and 
exhaustively. She can see, at this early 
stage, distinctive characterise*cs--he already 
has a masculine voice. The charm of her 
acquaintance with him is partly real discov¬ 
ery, she can sense by the way he stands 
when he wants to burp, and partly imaginary. 
Totally involved with him, totally projected 
onto him, he is her only creation. She will 
tell him about life and death when he is 18 
and if he's not altogether happy they'll com¬ 
mit suicide together. However, still an 
infant, her son died. She placed his ashes 
in the ocean at sunset in a box on which she 
had inscribed: "You are my shining star; 

Merry Christmas." The film is darkly bright, 
with a stately formal distance. It is 
ambiguous and resonant about a uniquely 
female experience. Although I saw at least 
three films about the process of childbirth, 
this was the only one which dealt with the 
psychological experience of maternity. 
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art & propaganda: seeing is believing 

Julia Reichert's film, from which the 
above remark is taken p struck me as manipu¬ 
lative of both the women in the film and 
the audience. With a strong sense of 
structure it makes the point that women 
are invidiously trained to think badly of 
themselves. It does this by an examination of 
women at different ages. I: A nursery 
school teacher says that little qirls are 
more jealous than little boys, tnat females 
have little ways about them that are nasty. 

II: Switch to age 11, the tomboy. A 
chunky girl runs around a lot, climbs trees, 
has girl friends she loves and hangs around 
with all the time. Ill: At 16, a.girl 
sitting alone says that her boyfriend taught 
her a lot, and explaining why she isn't 
close to women her aqe says that they are 
two-faced. 

The sense of diminishing self-esteem is 
well-captured in moments like these. But did 
I need the film-maker narrator invisibly in¬ 
toning that the American woman is a product 
of bridal magazines? A rather heavy-handed 
part of the film consisted of an interview with 
the owner of a beauty school, who believed wo¬ 
men should have a pleasant attitude, be neat, 
concerned about people, etc. and that it was 
woman's nature to wish for marriage (intense 
hilarity in audience). The woman was an 
obvious target brought into the film solely to 
express the cliches we love to hate. Slogans 
are push-buttons to equally routinized respon¬ 
ses and so long as we know how to feel, we are 
not feeling. I had a similar objection to 
the sometimes answered questions posed by 
Reichert. In one interview she asks a young 
woman: "Is it important to you to be free?" 

Reichert was interesting discussing the 
difficulties of working on a film with men. 

She had to hassle with her cameraman for the 
shots she wanted. Left to his own devices, he 
tended to focus on the grotesque and the sex¬ 
ual in women: In the beauty school, on old 
and unattractive faces; and when Reichert 
got back footage of that woman's answer about 
freedom she saw cleavage rather than a close- 
up of the face. (Other film-makers said 
that camera-women often shot unbidden, the 
exact shot the director thought important.) 

up from under' 

I had no reservations about several 
documentaries which share with Reichert's film 
what might loosely be called a "political" 
approach. "Genesis 3:16" by Maureen McCue 
and Lois Ann Tupper made by an all-woman crew 
is about the alternative arrangements women 
have created for growth, primarily conscious¬ 
ness-raising and communes. In one, for 
mothers, a woman talks about the relief of no 
longer having to argue over domestic chores. 

In another, younger women, some of them over¬ 
weight and comfortably sloppy, flop about the 
house looking and sounding warm and relaxed. 

One says that one label she absolutely wants 
is "gay." In the context of their homes 
various women make sharp, analytical remarks 
about themselves, their life styles and the 
movement. 

"Janie's Janie" by Geri Ashur is another 
film which depicts development of strength. 
Janie, a white welfare mother, divorced her 
husband when she discovered that during three 
years, before he left for the night shift, 
her jealous husband would tie string across 
the outside of the door to see if she went out 
to meet a lover. Janie first learns how to 
deal with Con Ed and ends up organizing a 
wives' support strike for factory workers. 

We get to really like this woman, as much for 
her evident liking for the women she works 
with, as for her personal qualities of intel¬ 
ligence, and low-key energy. And it is heart¬ 
ening to see that despite her fear (and ours) 
that she couldn't cope without a man, she not 
only could, but could much better. 

The films gave one an opportunity to find 
many physical kinds of women attractive, often 
because of character rather than precariously 
maintained facade. In general, these films 
were filled with sharp verbal analyses, which, 
like tough Lesbian friends, are so necessary 
for keeping us on our toes. And some of the 
films were so moving I cried. 



Still from Mai Zetterling r s^"The Girts," 

But occasionally, I sensed a confusion 
between poverty and sexual oppression. In 
Barbara Loden's feature "Wanda," shown here 
and hailed as a "woman's film," it is no 
accident that the protagonist is a barely ar¬ 
ticulate working-class woman from a depressed 
mining town. Poverty, especially in that 
milieu, has been legitimized. The danger of 
this is that poverty is no longer taken as 
metaphor but as quite literal justification of 
the women's movement. No one doubts that 
poor and black women suffer more from their 
femaleness than other women (a higher inci¬ 
dence of rape and police indifference to it) 
but we must not forget that alj_ women, irre¬ 
spective of economic condition or race, share 
the psychological humiliation of being con¬ 
sidered twice-removed from God. Unfairly, 
Willett's film came under attack for being 
about middle-class women and some women were 
accused of having had enough money to make 
their films. 

nat ural ism: claustrophobic depression 

This brier discussion win seem sketchy, 
perhaps muddy, but to omit it would be to fail 
to indicate the one stylistic feature several 
women's films seemed to share. Most generally, 
I would call it naturalism. Naturalism, like 
the Hydra, is a multi-headed organism, but some 
aspects can be quickly noted. Its most tan¬ 
gible aspect is lower-class milieu. "Wanda," 
with its people in the bottom of society, is 
a classic example. The novelist or film-maker 
is clinically detached from her characters; 
she regards them as odd fauna. Secondly, in 
terms of genre, the naturalistic tone is some- 
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where between reportage and fiction: it is 
reportage masquerading as fiction, fiction 
as reportage. Again "Wanda," and to some 
extent, Meszaros' "The Girl." And finally, 
there is a kind of naturalistic atmosphere of 
stifled depression. 

The naturalistic characters of "Wanda" 
can't articulate their suffering and thereby 
transcend it. Less obviously, Varda's feature- 
length "Cleo from 5 to 7" shares this sense 
of the sourness of existence. Her "L'Opera- 
Mouffe" is a short film about the anguish one 
comes out of the womb to find in the world. 

A pair of lovers (she is pregnant) are a 
temporary haven in a world of lonely grotes¬ 
ques. One day the woman's child will be a 
sad and bulbous-nosed old man, roamina the 
Paris streets in vaque anger. (Si gnificantlyt 
neither Varda's joyous "Lion's Love", nor the 
tranquil "Le Bonheur" were selected for the 
festival. 

Ida Lupino made a film called "The Biga¬ 
mist, " interesting for its depiction of a 
feminized man (he is lost without love), 
which was intensely gloomy (the fact that a 
T.V. print of the film was shown didn't help). 
Characters in it seem utterly unhappy; the 
source of original pain, or sin, seems always 
to have been left unsaid. Most generally, the 
tone I am describing is associated with 
characters (or films) immersed in grief incom¬ 
pletely understood or catharsized, palled . 
Perhaps its presence in women's films re¬ 
flects only partial awareness of pain, and fear 
of expressing it fully, or personally . (Much 
recent women's fiction creates a Kafka-like 
archetype of the oppressed woman and examines 
her mean and barely thinking life at a dis¬ 
tance. 

eroticism: not quite female yet 

On to cheerier subjects-- There was a pro¬ 
gram on Eroticism which, although interesting, 
was somewhat up-tight about female sexuality. 

Pat Sloane's "A Knee Ad," accompanies a washed- 
out visual of drab streets and interiors, with 
a male voice-over presumably reading aloud 
from a pornographic memoir by a nymphomaniac. 

The memoir is full of expressions like "beating 
off," "jacking off," and images of things wo¬ 
man shoves up herself, like a salami. Both 
the expressions and the emphasis on vaginal 
sexuality are male. Constance Beeson, who 
showed a program of erotic films produced for 
the National Sex Forum, showed one film on 
male homosexuality and one on female. The one 
on men, called "Stamen," depicts extraordi¬ 
nary tenderness between the men; in any 
locale they have eyes only for each other. 

When they make love, with gentle passion, the 
long scene is almost immediately double- 
exposed for lyricism, and at the nearing 
climax, Beeson introduces the image of flow¬ 
ers which seem to pulsate. Flowers'. Judy 
Chicago of "Cunt Art" fame would shudder-- 
what could be a more quintessential symbol 
of a cunt than a flower, with its layers of 
petals and its dark core? 

Beeson's film on lesbians, called 
"Holding," shows the women walking apart 
from each other in a field. Or one sits on a 
bed, the other in front of it, both staring 
in different directions. Only occasionally 
tender, they are often sullen, resentful, 
self-preoccupied. When they make love the 
scene is treated clinically and dully. Super¬ 
imposition occurs only at the end (and not 
with flowers). Their love-making, far from 
matching the men's rhapsody, seems mechani¬ 
cal and begrudging. Climax, in one case, is 
evidently induced by the rapid and jagged 
insertion of fingers into the vagina. 

(Where are the clitorises of yestervear?). 

The male film covertly suggests that men really 
are more attractive than women and understand 
each other better; whereas the film on women 
suggest neurosis and the "wounded bird" idea 
of gay women that Joan Didion recently expressed 
in The Sunday New York Times. 

Linda Feferman's funny movie "Dirty Books" 
is about a young woman pornography writer who 
has amused contempt for her work. But she 
must, like any pornoghy author, be describing 
her own fantasies! The least uptight of the 
erotic films was "Black Pudding," an animated 
film by Nancy Edell. In it a giant vagina 
belches out strange, surrealistic creatures 
in an endless stream. 


avant-garde 

This was a category of the festival and 
in it appeared films we usually associate 
with the term "underground." Maya Dereruof 
whom I had barely heard, made films in the 
early 40 1 s which are a stabbing reminder 
of the obscurity to which male sexism 
condemns talented women. Both "At Land" 
and "Meshes of the Afternoon" were shown. 

Both deal with a woman's quest, expressed 
through surrealistic imagery and montage. 
"Meshes of the Afternoon" is an extraordinary 
film in which ordinary objects - a key, bread, 
the phone-become invested with mythic signifi¬ 
cance. With preternatural alertness we watch 
a woman slowly turn her face to us and in its 
place we see a mirror. A knife and a tower 
loom together-then the knife is in the bed. 
Dread charges objects, actions, vistas with 
the electricity of half-remembered guilts, 
and clues to future dooms. It is almost 
as if the stairs and the stones remember, but 
not the woman. A man enters the bedroom 
(her husband?) and is felt as simultaneously 
a foreign and literal element. Deren touches 
our deepest emotions, and deals brilliantly 
with the possibilities of film. Her camera 
moves in unexpected ways to bring us to 
unexpected places and she has a genius 
for editing which creates consistently 
surprising montage in a rhythm which is 
almost sexually exciting. 

Gunver Nelson's "My Name is Oona" and 
"Schmeerguntz" are accomplished and innova¬ 
tive. On "Oona," Nelson repeats the basic 
image of her daughter on horseback and the 
soundtrack's one chant "my name is Oona." 

She explores the inherent possibilities of the 
material by varying the speed, emphasis and 
repetition of components ("oo-oo-oo" means 
sound track). "Schmeerguntz" was cheered by 
the audience, and it was the first cinematic 
breaking of the menstrual barrier I've seen— 
we actually catch a glimpse of a woman 
wearing a pad. 

Donna Deitch made "Portrait," a color 
film which one comes closest to describing by 
saying it's like a Magritte painting, only 
better. The portrait referred to is of a 
landscape. It is communicated as by a crea¬ 
ture from "War of the Worlds" with a kind of 
double vision whose ceaseless panoramic scan 
inadvertently blends strange things toghether. 
The super-impositions and dissolves of the 
film are the most beautiful and skillful I've 
ever seen. Linda Jassim did a lovely film 
called "Cycles" which expresses, through a 
dancer shot as though suspended in black space, 
("2001"-like) the agony and mystery of rape, 
pregnancy and birth. Encased in a plastic 
cocoon, the dancer becomes the groping 
foetus. 


reversal & revenge 

Nelly Kaplan, who came from France to 
show her films, was the hit of the festival. 

"A Very Curious Girl," was the most commercial¬ 
ly viable movie shown. The heroine, Marie, 
is a gypsy girl, who, along with her mother, 
has been shat on by the inhabitants of the 
town for as long as she remembers. When her 
mother dies, she takes her revenge and becomes 
an increasing shrewd and successful prostitute, 
milking the men dry. The film offers a salu¬ 
tary release of agression for women and pro¬ 
vides a model of courage and successful rebel¬ 
lion. It is the first time we see a woman 
kick a man in the balls--and aet awav with it. 

The film was indifferently released last 
spring because some men in Universal didn't like 
it, Kaplan said. It is, however, being re-re¬ 
leased in New York this September as a result 
of the enthusiasm with which three audiences 
greeted it at the Festival, and perhaps also be¬ 
cause of pressure exerted on the distributor 
by many women. 

I he film is a woman's fantasy of power; 
a power available in this film, however, only 
to young and beautiful women. The film's 
middle-aged wives are powerless and are unsym- 
patheticaily portrayed as shrews. In addition, 
the film implies that Marie goes to meet the 
film's one nice guy at the end of the movie, 
suggesting that loving a man is woman's fulfil¬ 
ment.. Although I had reservations, I regarded 
the film as better than the vast majority 
of the commercial releases in any given year. 
"Curious Girl" is an excellent entertainment, 
with good script by Kaplan and with rather 
lovely cinematography. It absolutely deserved 
to have a long run. (Nelly Kaplan seems to 
be moving in the direction of greater mili¬ 
tancy—one of her scheduled films is entitle 
"The Phallocrat.") 

"The Girl," by Marta Meszares of Hungary, 
is an exquisite and difficult black and white 
feature. The protagonist is a young woman 
looking for the parents who deserted her in 
childhood. But the film suggests that this is 
only.a metaphor, that the search is really 
for something more intangible than parentage. 

Her mother grudgingly acknowledges the connec¬ 
tion, impatient for the girl to leave. Her 
father, on the other hand, seeks her out. But 
he is a bankrupt gallant, cadging drinks from 
his daughter and posing as a family friend. 

The parents, I think, are confused by her, 
by the independent reality amassed by what 
was once part of them; whereas she communicates 
a sense of seeing more and more clearly. The 
tone of her clarity is wry and one of the 
most amusingly observed scenes concerns the 
behavior of a gang of rural boys on the make. 
Male swaggering is perfectly caught. 
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counter vulture 


more on films 


There are other encounters, bhe meets 
a young man on the train and decides to 
sleep with him. Although it is his room, 
it is she who puts a record on the phono¬ 
graph with casual authority. She leaves 
before morning and the young man is hurt 
in just the way women, who are usually the 
ones left, are. Perhaps this reversal 
doesn't happen in real life but somehow, 
the girl's assumption of control was 
strengthening, as was the mere reversal 
of a common situation in which men hurt 
women and can't begin to understand why. 

But the scene is deeper than propaganda; 
it has an underlying mystery. We don't 
understand the girl either; I think Meszaros 
probably meant to delineate the girl's 
strange, masculine restlessness and 
independence. Yet, paradoxically, we are 
present in her much more than in Marie, 
whom we understand completely. The girl 
is a mystery in the middle of a mystery. 

Wry, strong, detached, she has failed 
in her search for stabilities, essences, 
but with an increasing humor, she accepts 
the chancy pleasures of existence. Because 
it is a complex film, it deals in reversals 
and places a woman in the center of a 
philosophical film, "The Girl" begs 
not only to be released but to be followed. 

panels-. 

The ten panel discussions held in 
conjunction with the festival were open to 
the public and dealt with the practical fields 
associated with film and with the imagery it 
purveyed. What follows here are some notes 
and musings on a few. 

Editing: America's leading editor, Dede Allen 
present. Everyone has difficult time defining 
editor's role; some editors on panel feel, 
defensively, that they're considered inferior 
to directors. They tell their backgrounds— 
mostly in the arts. Allen quit school to work 
in films. A largely conservative group, 
dedicated, one feels, to the men whose films 
they cut. 

Making Documentaries: Lots of women with films 
TrTfestival present/ Fascinating discussion; 
copious notes on women's experiences, the 
ethics and skills involved in making documen¬ 
taries ("is it possible to make a film about 
someone you're unsympathetic to?") This was 
also a forum where difficulty of working with 
men is discussed at length. And an enduring 
question for feminist film makers: should 
we show women as oppressed or strong in 
documentary films? 

Acting : Attractive, articulate women (more 

relaxed because in "correct" role?) Viva said 
that she never played a part she liked--all 
she wanted to play was a harassed housewife- 
mother. Barbara Harris said that when you 
were repelled by what directors want, they 
call you "difficult star" and "bitch." 

Estelle Parsons wanted to be a lawyer but 
didn't then have the energy to buck the female 
role. But although the actresses complained 
about their shitty parts, they were utterly 
indifferent to the idea of forming their own 
company and portraying women they found sym¬ 
pathetic. Viva drawled: "I've never been 
able to do anything without men". A woman- 
in-the-audience's cure for Viva's depression 
—a little joyful lesbianism in her life- 
fell on deaf ears. I was struck by the per¬ 
sonal eness, intelligence of the women. Why 
aren't they allowed to sound like this on 
talk shows? 

Directing : A panelist brought statistics: in 

the Screen Director's Guild, there are 2,233 
men, 23 women; in the Producer's Guild, it's 
400 to 10; in the Cinematographer's, 1,164 to 
6; in Screen Writers, 2,575 to 318. These 
women wanted to band together and were helpful 
on the psychological strategems necessary for 
success-women have to keep okaying each other 
in the presence of the man behind the desk... 
Women should respect women's films. You must 
kick the door in, not knock on it. All very 
encouraging, but unspecific. There was that 
reluctance on the part of successful women to 
tell you how they made it. The women were 
actress-attractive and one wondered if that 


was relevant..., we regarded women as competent 

professionals_Female parts are changed by 

male directors so script-writing is not enough 
A suggestion was made to boycott male films. 

Is t here a female film esthetic? Could have 
been fantastic butlmprecise statement of topic 
resulted in lackadaisical discussion and soon 
total boredom in even panelists. Kristina 
Nordstrom, the principal organizer of the 
Festival, noted that many films were about de¬ 
prived groups, or personal relationships, and 
differed more in content that style... 

Annette Michel son, the film historian, wanted 
retrospective shows of women filmmakers who 
had a history of sustained creative produc¬ 
tivity (are there more than Deren and Dulac???) 

The image of men in film : Apotheosis-of- 
Festival Slot, and three men on the panel. 
Foolish. Implies, after all is said and done, 
they're still number one. Judith Crist, 

Andrew Sarris and Marshall Efron in top form—, 
witty monologue and perfect polished essays of 
thought flow abundantly. Complete confidence. 
Other panels were capable of being shaken by 
audience but not this one. Lucille Iverson, 
a feminist critic and film-maker, doesn't 
look too comfortable in this company. Launch¬ 
ing the discussion are reminiscences about 
their childhood impressions of movie men 
(started by Crist, who was best at it, and who 
was also more impressive extemporaneously 
than in print). Two men Crist finds roman¬ 
tic are Leslie Howard and Frederic March who 
wouldn't do anything as obnoxious as sticking 
their tongues into your mouth when they kiss¬ 
ed you.) Sarris says 1928-34 was period of 
"women's movie." Crist: no more grown up 
women around; all girls. Why in 1960 did wo¬ 
men start looking alike? Is it a male fantasy 
that every woman has to look like "a nymphet 
on the verge of something"? ... There was a 10- 
minute talk about the emergence of the tender 
man (Peter Finch in "Sunday Bloody Sunday") 

My Anxiety: Men are going to appropriate all 
the female functions; women will have nothing 
left. (Men even make better women the 
Warhol gang would persuade us)... Life isn't 
the movies. Sarris slides into a heartwarming 
recital about his lack of physical beauty; 
audience responds with laughter and sympathy. 
How many women could do same?... Crist ventures 
just one brief remark that she now has someone 
to identify with in chin-less Anna Massey. 

Men have Dustin Hoffman. Whom do we have? 

And the old men have Cary Grant. Actresses, 
when they hit 35 start playing neurotics; at 
40,it's witches. And there is Sarris married 
to young, attractive Molly Haskell... Sarris, 
in fact, wants movies on marriage, a great 
existential theme... And then comes the Bang 
that ends the Festival... Asked why they 
didn't expose film sexism in their criticism 
more often, Sarris said he found a movement 
point of view boring. So did Crist, who 
said you can't write from a class-conscious 
point of view. A careful question from the 
audiende wondered if there couldn't be a 
subtle criticism that would still reflect the 
woman's point of view (Penelope Gilliat, 

Molly Haskell and now Pauline Kael are al¬ 
ready taking this direction)... There seemed 
to be a peculiar connection between the verbal 
fluency of the panelists and their aversion 
to a movement point of view. Steeped in a 
past they regard as providing absolutes of 
good taste, they speak comfortably because 
they accept the past and have learned it 
well; no new thoughts are working in them. 

Also they are naive about the relation be¬ 
tween art and propaganda. In traditional 
art (or utterance) the propaganda (moral 
attitude) is concealed because it is too 
deeply assumed to be visible. Conventional 
art purveys propaganda constantly. Another 
audience question: why isn't "The Girls," 
a good film and one which shows men as snivel¬ 
ing, fat fools, being exhibited? Crist 
answers: what man will buy it right?... 
Cavalier. Doesn't she think it should be 
shown? As a matter of fact, how many festival 
films did the panel see? Efron-0, Frank Perry- 
0, Crist-0 (had to review others for job), 
Sarris-6.... The festival ended with his re¬ 
mark that a female sensibility is at work in 
films-because of writers (we now know how few 
women there are in screenwriters' guild and 



Still from Marta Mezaros f , "The Girl . n 


that male directors distort women's scripts), 
and because "women are involved in audiences 1" 

What arrogance to think that one is happy to 
spectate another's dress parade all one's life. 

conclusion 

The festival bred energy, contacts, pro¬ 
jects, and led to the release, or re-release 
of three films: "The Girls," "A Very Curious 
Girl" and "The Wild Party." A woman's film col¬ 
lective was born. Someone told me that because- 
the festival had generated great interest a man 
in the film business was considerina leasing the 
theater the films were shown at and 
jsing it exclusively as a showcase for 
women's films. This interest owes nothing 
to the New York press. The festival was 
largely ignored. When a film was reviewed, 
it was found not up to Bergman ("The Girls"), 
although the girls were fun to look at. 

Dr it was more gently dismissed as a 
"precisely observed little film." This 
Dolite destruction by diminutivization, 
these judgements of "little," and "precise" 
and somehow "fragmentary"(lacking the unity, 
the thrust of VISION) will fall, with 
tiresome inevitability 5 from the dry lips 
of male critics who exercise divine blight, 
until they collapse into permanent slumber. 

(The one exception to these remarks is Molly 
Haskell, whose criticism is a good example 
of a subtle and fair woman's response to 
film, but whose reviews appeared after the 
Festival closed.) 

There should be more festivals like this; 
some films could also be shown at colleges, 
in consciousness-raising groups, at community 
centers, and so on. There should be, as well, 
more immediate and complete response to films; 
feminist weeklies might help. And of course 
we need to encourage women to storm the citadel 
and open the gates of public cultural expression 
to us. Besides, if the film industry is_ doing, 
badly, newly interesting over half the population 
of this country might revive it. 

I would hope that future festivals contained 
fewer films about male artists or heroes, and 
were less preoccuped with others' causes. (Varda 
made a documentary on the Black Panthers, for 
whom Kathleen Cleaver was the communications 
secretary; and Liliana Cavani's "The Year of 
the Cannibals," makes Tiresias the hero in a 
modern version of the Antigone legend.) I would 
like to see more films on lesbians. Surely 
their culture isn't duller than their male 
counterparts. We need a corrective to Warhol 
and his gang of studs and darlings; and gay women 
could glamorize us for ourselves. It would al¬ 
so be interesting to see violent films; the 
revenge of women on men; or just more of women's 
responses to men(as in "The Girls"). And 
freer films on sex. Strong feelings of any 
kind. At least in art, we must fight free of 
the piety, timidity and gloom which are perhaps 
our most damaging legacy. 

by maryse holder 
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